THE CRITIC AS ARTIST

WITH SOME REMARKS UPON THE IMPORTANCE
OF DISCUSSING EVERYTHING

A DIALOGUE.   Part 11.   Persons: the same.
Scene: the same.

Ernest. The ortolans were delightful, and the Chambertin
perfect, and now let us return to the point at issue.

Gilbert. Ah! don't let us do that. Conversation should touch
everything, but should concentrate itself on nothing. Let us
talk- about Moral Indignation, its Cause and Cure, a subject
on which I think of writing: or about The Survival of Thersites,
as shown by the English comic papers; or about any topic that
may turn up.

Ernest. No; I want to discuss the critic and criticism. You
have told me that the highest criticism deals with art, not as
expressive, but as impressive purely, and is consequently both
creative and independent, is in fact an art by itself, occupying
the same relation to creative work that creative work does to
the visible world of form and colour, or the unseen world of
passion and of thought. Well, now, tell me, will not the critic
be sometimes a real interpreter?

Gilbert. Yes; the critic will be an interpreter, if he chooses.
He can pass from his synthetic impression of the work of art
as a whole, to an analysis or exposition of the work itself, and
in this lower sphere, as I hold it to be, there are many delightful
things to be said and done. Yet his object will not always
be to explain the work of art. He may seek rather to deepen
its mystery, to raise round it, and round its maker, that mist
of wonder which is dear to both gods and worshippers alike.
Ordinary people are "terribly at ease in Zion." They propose
to walk arm in arm with the poets, and have a glib ignorant
way of saying, "Why should we read what is written about
Shakespeare and Milton? We can read the plays and the
poems. That is enough." But an appreciation of Milton is,
as the late Rector of Lincoln remarked once, the reward of
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